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BOOK REVIEWS 



Kostes Palamas: Life Immovable. Translated by Aristides E. 
Phoutrides, with Introduction and Notes. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1919. Pp. ix+237. $2.00. 

Perhaps the glamor of my first light-filled, dream-happy days in Greece 
is swaying my judgment through my emotions, but Life Immovable appeals 
to me as poetry of a high order. Here is a volume that brings the reader 
into contact with an unusual personality and sends one happily wandering 
in verses that breathe the spirit of classical tradition mingled with modern 
Greek history, with national aspirations, with the lore of an ever-imaginative 
people, with the complex problems of the great twentieth-century world, and 
with echoes from the literature of various lands from Hindu theology to 
Walt Whitman, from Shakespeare and Goethe and Dante to the French 
symbolists. The author has been heralded as a new "world-poet," and one 
enthusiastic French critic has declared that Palamas is incontestably the 
greatest poet of contemporary Europe. Naturally, a diffident reviewer 
will not presume to affirm such a comprehensive decision, but I am clear that 
we have to do with a poet of genuine power, whose verse fulfils the old demand 
of Sainte-Beuve : ilfait battre le coeur. He deserves to be read widely beyond 
the confines of his own land and tongue; and Professor Phoutrides, with the 
Harvard Press, deserves the cordial thanks of all lovers of life and letters for 
the present translation. 

The Introduction of our volume is in two parts. The first, bearing the 
caption "Kostes Palamas, a New World-Poet," makes profitable reading 
for its biographical and literary information and also for the light it throws 
on the struggle in modern Greece between the "Purists" and the "Demoti- 
cists." Probably our readers will recall that in the great riot over this 
question eight students were killed and about sixty wounded. Professor 
Phoutrides himself represents a convert from the "Purists" and writes very 
understandingly of both sides. The second part contains introductory 
notes to the various divisions of the book, which will be found helpful and 
suggestive. 

The selections translated under the title Life Immovable are divided 
into five parts. The first, called "Fatherlands," comprises eleven sonnets 
on places, with a twelfth on the "Ultimate Fatherland," the elements of the 
world with which the poet will again find himself one when he passes to the 
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grave. These are followed by thirteen poems of similar form on such themes 
as "Imagination," "The Market Place," "Loves," and "A Father's Song." 
The second part was written in the dark year of 1897, when even those 
of us who were most hopeful in our affection for Greece could see little 
light. Naturally the patriot's despair is reflected in the poet's verse; but 
the faith of the patriot still abides to strengthen the wings of the poet with 
hope for the future, although the general atmosphere remains one of gloom. 
This section contains some unquestionably powerful verse. "The Madman," 
for instance, is positively haunting: 

And lo, blood of my blood the madman was! 
A past, ancestral, long forgotten sin, 
That, bursting forth upon me vampire-like, 
Snatched from my head the dewy crown of joy! 

After reading the third section, "Fragments from the Song to the Sun," 
one must agree with Professor Phoutrides that "we cannot have a complete 
understanding of the symbolism." However, enough is clear to enable 
one to enjoy some strikingly elevated and stimulating verse. Among the 
most promptly enjoyable are "The Poet," "Thoughts of the Last-Born 
Men," and "Arrows." 

In "Verses of a Familiar Tune" the poet writes of himself as a guest 
faring to a distant wedding feast. After all, his journey is simply Life, and 
it gives him many things to sing about. In "A Talk with the Flowers" he 
mourns a dear dead child. In "Thought" he puts an immemorial question 
in a fresh and striking form. 

Which is the light of Truth ? Is it the Law 
That is all eyes or is it some blind love ? 
What leads us there ? The hidden path where bent 
And trembling we seek our way, or the wide road 
That makes us fly with winged confidence ? 

But at "The End" the far-traveled guest, having learned that he has 
been following a dream, lies down, smitten with illness and without comfort. 

And only you, old tunes familiar, 

I hold. I hold you as a dying darling child, 

Languid and glowing with the fever's heat, 

Holds on to his dear plaything, with white wings 

New-grown for his long journey, even I, 

The child unskilled, dream-roaming, stript of will! 

In the last section, "The Palm Tree," the poet is desperately hard for 
me to follow. "Once in a garden about a palm tree's shade, some blue 
flowers, here very dark and there very light, talked with each other. A 
poet, who is now dead, passed by; and he put their talk into these rhythms." 
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Frankly, I do not understand most of these few pages. Music there is, and 
wondrous beauty of imagery; but how much of it all has meaning and how 
much is perishable pathetic fallacy, I do not know. Accordingly, I refrain 
from comment. Yet I must quote this one octave, just to intimate that 
beauty is here for the seeking, and that more clever readers than I may find 
these talking flowers well worth listening to. 

Though small we are, a great world hides in us; 

And in us clouds of care and dales of grief 

You may descry; the sky's tranquillity; 

The heaving of the sea about the ships 

At evenings; tears that roll not down the cheeks; 

And something else inexplicable. Oh, 

What prison's kin are we ? Who would believe it ? 

One, damned, and godlike, dwells in us; and she is Thought! 

About the merits of the translation as such I am not qualified to speak; 
but in as far as I am capable of judging, the renderings are faithful in spirit 
and as nearly adequate as one could hope for. With all modesty, I may 
state that a few words here and there do seem to recall the fact that our gifted 
translator is writing English as an acquired language. These instances, 
however, are so few that we need not dwell upon them. The following 
brief poem will give our readers a chance to make a comparison for them- 
selves and at the same time to enjoy a description of Patros, the birthplace 
of our poet. Here his mother died when the boy was very young. 

"Oirov fioyy&ei rb iroKvKipaffo Xt/mM Where with its many ships the harbor 

moans, 
'Ax' &ypu> kvh' 6.ir\a>vtTat. Sap/jitv' 17 x&pa, The land spreads beaten by the billows 

wild, 
Kal &i Svh&tcu ia\Tt ab.v bvtipov xX&wj Remembering not even as a dream 

Ti irpoiTivd. neratui tjjs to ir\ovTo<t>6pa. Her ancient silkworks, carriers of 

wealth. 

IIoXii<copxo T&inrtKia rtiv xXourifow nipa, The vineyards, filled with fruit, now 

make her rich; 

Tb K&arpo T»)s <fx>pti, vaKaCUb arapivi, And on her brow an aged crown she 

wears, 

Au(/a tov ^ivov, $pA.yicov, TobpKov, &x<J rijv A castle that the strangers, Franks or 
&pa Turks, 

Mod rb SiirhoOtn'thiuxTav ol BeveT<rb.vot. Thirst for, since Venice founded it with 

might. 

"Eva powb axoxawo tijs iypvirixxTriictt, O'er her a mountain stands, a sleepless 

watch; 

Kt b Tlapvaaabi Xtuxoxopofet arbv hkpa And, white like dawn, Parnassus shim- 

mers far 

BaOtd, ki b povp.e\ui>TT)s b Zvybs xapacer Aloft with midland Zygos at his side. 
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AfiroO lrpaiT&voil-a t& jia«o m°" "**> m^p«> Here I first opened to the day mine 

eyes; 
K' 1) m^*"J M°" "<"■" ivtipo tov 'Optlpov And here my memory weaves a dream 

x\4<c«« dream-born, 

T\vku& nuioojivonkv tinbva, nia juijrfpa. An image faint, half-vanished, fair — a 

mother. 



The title of the volume is a translation of 'H 'AaaXtvrr) £<i>r). The classi- 
cal afrdXevros is familiar to all of us; but I fancy we think of it as 
"unshaken," "unwavering," "steadfast," and so forth. In the poems 
included in our volume, I find it used of Odysseus who sits Ao-dkevros before 
the KopSio^Aoyio-^ei/o dvaT«/*a of Calypso; but elsewhere "immovable" 
represents some other Greek word. Even yet I am not quite happy in my 
acceptance of the English title, woiryrys is generally rendered by "maker." 
often very effectively. However, I must leave further discussion of this 
sort to the pleasure of the reader. 

Students of meter will find goodly material for their consideration. As 
a pure question of form, the sonnet is perhaps the most interesting, but there 
is no lack of attractive matter under other heads. As to rhyme, Professor 
Phoutrides has decided not to render it, and herein he has probably been 
wise. 

In conclusion, may I advert for a moment to the translator's hope that 
his work may arouse the interest of poetry-lovers in the achievements of 
contemporary Greece. This much he will certainly accomplish, if the present 
volume has anything like the circulation it deserves. I fancy that nearly 
all lovers of the classics share my own danger of being overanxious to see 
in modern Greece any traces of the glory of her prime. That is probably 
the reason a handful of us went so wild at Athens in 1896 when a Greek 
won the first revived Marathon. But even to entirely impartial critics of 
literature I believe the work of Palamas must appeal as poetry of high value 
and real distinction. It is always rather tragic when a serious author 
writes in a tongue understood by comparatively few people; but if the 
message is great enough, it does get itself conveyed eventually; and if the 
beauty is divine enough, some of it will enter into the souls of men, even 
through the medium of translation. In any event, there was nothing else 
for our poet to do. When Palamas and his friends were deciding between 
"purism" and "demoticism" they were deciding this point also. "If 
poetry is to be eternal it must express the individual through the voice of 
the world to which the individual belongs and through the language which 
the people speak." 

The material book is a credit to the publishers in all respects. 

F. B. R. Hellems 



